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import of the discussion is that the terms environment, idea and 
agreement are all of them essentially practical terms, denoting dis- 
tinctive functions or operations, the term 'practical' having no 
reference to any fixed utility, but simply to certain values to be 
sustained or transformed through an operation. 

Every reflective situation has the problem of discovering the in- 
tent or meaning appropriate to the management or development of a 
troubled situation, its pertinency being proved by its capacity to ad- 
minister the difficulty through the use of the idea as a method or 
plan. The woods of the scientist and the philosopher, his paths and 
sign-boards and miscues, the unfamiliar surroundings into which he 
wanders, his home, his schemes for getting there— all of these differ 
infinitely in local color and setting from those of the wayfarer in 
question. But the situation in its diagrammatic features remains 
the same. Types of agency and response differ according to the 
different sorts of disturbed organizations, interrupted universes of 
value, that present themselves ; but the category of the problematic ; 
the contrast of the given and the intended; the use of the given to 
form a conception or hypothetical view of an inclusive situation in 
which both it and the wanted are contained ; the use of this concep- 
tion as guide to experimental activity in transforming, through de- 
grees, the given into the intended ; the use of the results thus obtained 
to confirm and revise the guiding idea; final verification (if at all) 
through actively instituting or bringing about a condition of affairs 
which 'agrees with' the intent of the situation because it fulfills it— 
these characteristics are found in every reflective process and are 
found only in a reflective process. John Dewet. 

Columbia University. 



A FACTOR IN THE EVOLUTION OP MORALS 1 

n^HE study of moral development requires a distinction between 
-^- what we may call the objective side and the subjective side. 
Objectively considered, the moral life presents a series of actions, 
habits and practises. On the subjective side it consists of certain 
peculiar judgments, feelings and sentiments. Evolutionary writers 
have given far more attention to the objective than to the subjective 
side of the subject. Sutherland, for example, shows in a masterly 
treatise the gradual development of altruistic and sympathetic types 
of conduct, beginning with the first unconscious devices for the pro- 
tection of offspring and leading up through the various stages of 
parental care manifested in fishes, reptiles, birds, mammals, and 

*A paper read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
in New York, December 27-29, 1906. 
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finally in the successive stages of human culture. Sutherland's 
work demonstrates clearly the tremendous influence which the family 
relationship has had in the development of morals. The work of 
Kropotkin supplements this by showing the manifestations and 
development of mutual aid and social cooperation in the successive 
stages of animal and human life. But these and similar works are 
devoted almost exclusively to the objective side of the subject. They 
show how certain altruistic types of action have come into existence. 
But if we confine ourselves entirely to such facts as these, to the 
objective side, we are overlooking the very heart of the problem. 
There may be much action for the good of others and for the 
general welfare of the community which is not in any real sense 
moral. Acts which are the product of mere impulses, even though 
these be impulses of sympathy, can hardly be called moral, and acts 
which are the play of mere habit and the tendency to social imita- 
tion are no more moral than are the instinctive activities of animals. 
The truly moral act is one which involves self-determination, some 
sense of duty, some recognition of personal responsibility. It is this 
subjective side of the matter, this sense of oughtness, the essence of 
what is popularly called conscience, of which it seems to me the 
evolutionists have failed to give us any adequate account. 

Instead of looking for the first beginnings of conscience in any 
subhuman trait, as, for example, the supposed feeling of shame in 
a dog, I believe we shall find that conscience does not emerge until 
a considerably later period in human development. Anthropologists 
have pointed out to us that the primitive savage is anything but the 
free, independent individualist of the Rousseau school. Primitive 
life is a mass of inherited usages, fixed tribal practises, a ' cake of 
custom,' as Bagehot has called it, which so enmeshes the individual 
that not only does he not dare to violate these, but he does not even 
think of the possibility of such violation. Primitive crime, as Sir 
Henry Main and others have taught us, is charged to the group 
rather than to the individual. The tribe or clan is the responsible 
personality from which redress is sought if any of its members have 
inflicted injury, and on the other side it is the tribe or clan that 
demands reparation rather than the particular individual who may 
have suffered. Such facts as these suggest the thought that between 
the individual self-consciousness of the civilized man and the mere 
consciousness of the animal, there intervened a period of group con- 
sciousness. If the individual thought of himself at all, he thought 
of himself simply as a member of a certain family, tribe or clan. If 
now this primitive life which was externally a 'cake of custom' was 
characterized internally by a group consciousness rather than an in- 
dividual self-consciousness, we can see that conduct was still non- 
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moral. The conduct of custom may have been very largely altruistic 
and socially beneficial, but it was lacking in that sense of personal 
obligation and responsibility which constitutes the very essence of 
the ethical attitude. 

Assuming, then, that in the first stage of human culture the 
moral attitude was still lacking, where can we find the first impetus 
to the genesis of conscience? It is the purpose of this paper to 
show that the rudimentary beginning of moral obligation is to be 
found in the taboo idea. It was in Polynesia, I believe, that anthro- 
pologists first discovered the taboo ; at any rate it is from Polynesia 
that the name has come. But the institution is no mere peculiarity 
of the Pacific islanders. There is abundant evidence of the same 
thing in all parts of the world, as such writers as Robertson Smith, 
J. G. Frazer and Ernest Crawley have shown. That the world-wide 
presence of the taboo was not more early recognized is due simply 
to the fact that our knowledge of many peoples and nations is of a 
period in their development when primitive customs had been so 
overlaid with later doctrines that they could not be understood until 
first the key to the problem had been found in the practises of more 
primitive tribes. 

What, now, is the taboo idea? Certain things are regarded as 
under a ban, they are unspeakably dangerous and must at all cost be 
avoided, and if, perchance, contact is necessary, then the person 
becomes infected as by a sort of material contagion. He becomes 
himself in turn an object of danger and must be tabooed until by 
some process of purification the infection has been removed and he 
may once more take his place in human fellowship. The things 
which are subject to the original taboo are very numerous and vary 
more or less with different peoples. Sacred places, kings and priests 
are very generally regarded as taboo. To come in contact with any 
of these is dangerous. It is only under special conditions and by 
the use of special rites and ceremonies that contact is allowed. If 
one enters the sacred place his garments become charged with holi- 
ness, so as to be a source of great danger if ever after they are 
touched. Special garments must, therefore, be prepared, or if the 
worshipper can not afford these, he may omit his garments alto- 
gether. The Bedouin pilgrim, we are told, makes the circuit of the 
Kaaba either naked or in garments borrowed from the keepers of the 
sacred place. Originally the shoes were removed before entering 
the sacred spot, not because the shoes would defile the temple, but 
because the temple would defile the shoes and they could never after 
be put to common use. In some tribes the king is believed to be so 
supercharged with the holy infection of taboo that even anything 
that he may look upon becomes infected, and therefore taboo. An 
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umbrella must be carried over his head so that he may not cast his 
eyes upon the orb of day and taboo it. His food is tabooed, and 
instances are on record where some common man having inadver- 
tently partaken of the remains of a royal meal, on hearing of his 
crime, soon died of fright. More widely extended, however, than 
such taboos as these, are those against contact with blood, the new- 
born child and its mother, and a corpse. These seem to be almost 
universal objects of taboo the world over. The cases mentioned 
would seem to illustrate two broad classes of taboos. Things too 
sacred to touch, on the one hand, and things too impure to touch, on 
the other. But in the primitive mind these conceptions, which are 
so widely apart in modern thought, seem to have been one. The 
sacred and the accursed, the holy and the unclean, are one and the 
same to a primitive mind, and even in such late languages as He- 
brew, Greek and Latin we find words with these, to us, double 
meanings. The Latin sacer and the derivatives of the Greek root ag 
illustrate this. The Hebrew word tame, which is usually translated 
unclean, does not mean physically foul, but, as Robertson Smith 2 
tells us, ' is a ritual term and corresponds exactly to the idea of taboo 
which is found among all early peoples. ' The impurity which char- 
acterizes the taboo idea has little or nothing to do with our notions 
of cleanliness. "The Kaffirs," Tylor tells us in his 'Primitive Cul- 
ture,' "who will purify themselves from their ceremonial unclean- 
ness by washing, are not in the habit of washing themselves nor their 
vessels for common purposes, and the dogs and the cockroaches 
divide between themselves the duty of cleansing the milk baskets. 
. . . Medieval Tartar tribes, with conscientious scruples against 
bathing, have been found to pass through fire for purposes of cere- 
monial purification" (II., p. 434). 

While the taboo impurity is not dirt in our sense, still less is it a 
merely spiritual or moral state of the person. It is a sort of con- 
tagious matter that can be washed or burned away or transferred to 
another. "Westermarck 3 gives numerous instances where sin is re- 
garded as an infectious matter, but the 'sin' in these cases has little 
of the moral sense that we attach to it. It is simply the taboo infec- 
tion, although it is doubtless the nearest approach to the idea of sin 
that the peoples in question possess. "In one part of New Zealand 
a service was performed over an individual by which all the sins of 
the tribe were supposed to be transferred to him ; a fern stalk was 

1 ' Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia,' p. 307. 

* ' Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas,' I., p. 52. The author gives 
examples from the Tahitians, New Zealanders, Peruvians, the Iroquois, Badagas 
of India, Utch-Kurqan of Turkestan, ancient and modern Hindus, Persians, 
Greeks, Hebrews, Arabs, Moors, Chinese and Siberians. 
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previously tied to his person, with which he jumped into the river, 
and then unbinding it, allowed it to float away to the sea, bearing 
their sins away with it" (Tylor). 

At a stage of theological development such as we find among the 
Hebrews when the Levitical law was formulated, the taboos are 
regarded as commands of the Deity, but this is simply a later ex- 
plantation of long-continued customs whose origin and the reason for 
which had been forgotten. Customs and practises may long con- 
tinue after doctrines and theologies have been changed. 

A comparative study and analysis of the taboo idea in its more 
primitive manifestations seems to point to some such origin as this. 
Earlier than any organized religion, earlier possibly than animism 
itself, men were confronted by mysterious dangers. In the absence 
of all knowledge of natural law, whatever was unusual or in any 
way abnormal, whatever was not perfectly obvious, must have ap- 
peared as mysterious, perhaps vaguely supernatural, and the mys- 
terious would early have associated with it anticipations of danger, 
feelings of fear. For the civilized man the vital phenomena of birth 
and death are mysteries,— how much more mysterious must they 
have seemed to the untutored savage ! What more natural than that 
the early man should instinctively regard such mysteries as danger- 
ous, and so far as possible to be avoided ; and if he must remove the 
corpse of his wounded companion, and his hands and weapons are 
stained with the blood, the mysterious vital fluid, he would seek to 
escape the danger by washing off the stains. The visible stain in 
some cases would easily suggest an invisible stain in others. We do 
not need to assume any primitive instinct of cleanliness, nor any 
a priori notions of sanitation, but given these mysterious dangers to 
be avoided and the fertile power of association unguided by any 
controlling knowledge of natural law, and we have all the conditions 
necessary to explain the origin in human consciousness of a cate- 
gorical imperative. This imperative too was enforced by sanctions 
both human and divine. Not only the individual's own fears, but 
the fear of the community that the dread infection might be shared, 
demanded the most absolute observance of the taboo. The content 
of this primitive imperative may be quite unethical or only acci- 
dentally so. It has little or no connection with hygiene and sanita- 
tion, but it is in form a genuine sense of oughtness. 

Being ethical in form and at the same time non-ethical in con- 
tent, it affords exactly the stepping-stone, the missing link, that we 
need in order to bridge over the chasm between the non-moral and 
the moral. 

The explanation of the taboo just suggested avoids the difficulties 
into which many careful students of the subject have fallen. Tylor 
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says: "It is the plainest proof of the original practicality of pro- 
ceedings now passed into formalism, to point out how far the cere- 
monial illustrations still keep their connection with times of life 
when real purification is necessary, how far they still consist in 
formal cleansing of the new-born child and the mother, of the man- 
slayer who shed blood, or the mourner who has touched a corpse."* 
Yet in spite of this evidence of practicality it is only a few pages 
farther on where Tylor mentions the uncleanly Kaffirs. My theory 
of the dread of the mysteriously dangerous avoids any assumptions 
as to primitive ideas of cleanliness. Jevons in his 'Introduction to 
the History of Religion' says that the taboo can not have been 
derived from experience since it is prior to and even contrary to 
experience, but that it is a primitive sentiment, an inherent tendency. 
..." The essence of taboo is that it is a priori, that without consult- 
ing experience it pronounces certain things to be dangerous" (pp. 
85, 87). The theory which I have advanced adequately accounts, I 
believe, for the foundation of the idea without the assumption of 
any a priori intuitions. It is an explanation which accords with a 
reasonable view of primitive psychology. It shows us how a being 
with an intelligence a little greater than that of the higher animals, 
and therefore more sensitive to hidden dangers, would develop out 
of its actual experiences a quasi-moral attitude. 

The influence of early ceremonial purifications on the develop- 
ment of religious ritual has long been recognized. We can see now, 
I think, how this same factor has had an important influence on 
ethical development. This influence has been, as I have pointed out, 
mainly on the side of form. It has been the instrument of first 
establishing in the human mind a sense of oughtness, a feeling of 
absolute value strong enough to overcome powerful impulses and 
appetites. But as the taboo idea has developed it has had some in- 
fluence too on the objective side, on the side of content. Herbert 
Spencer in his 'Sociology' recognizes the influence which the taboo 
idea has had in developing respect for property rights. Crawley has 
shown in his great work 'The Mystic Rose' the influence of the taboo 
idea on the development of chastity and marriage. It is evident 
that the taboo against blood and corpses must have been a powerful 
influence in developing respect for human life. Farnell has shown 
how the fear of infection in the community from the impurity of 
the shedder of blood may have led to that important legal step by 
which crime ceased to be regarded as a mere offense against the in- 
jured party, but as an offense against the social body. 

J. G. Frazer says: "It subserved the progress of civilization by 
fostering conceptions of the rights of property and the sanctity of the 

« ' Primitive Culture,' II., p. 429. 
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marriage ties— conceptions which in time grew strong enough to 

stand by themselves and to fling away the crutch of superstition 

which in earlier days had been their sole support. For we shall 

scarcely err in believing that even in advanced societies the moral 

sentiments, in so far as they are merely sentiments and are not based 

on an induction from experience, derive much of their force from an 

original system of taboo. Thus on the taboo were grafted the golden 

fruits of law and morality, while the parent stem dwindled slowly 

into the sour crabs and empty husks of popular superstition on 

which the swine of modern society are still content to feed." 5 

Great as may have been the influence of the taboo in developing 

respect for property, marriage and human life, its essential ethical 

value was in giving the first impetus to the birth of that sense of 

oughtness which has made man a responsible moral being. 

P. C. French. 
University of Nebraska. 



FEELING ANALYSIS AND EXPERIMENTATION 1 

r PHERE is nothing new in decrying the unsettled state of this 
-*- psychological problem, nor is this necessary. What is called 
for is a clear statement of the present status of the problem, and 
the possible lines of departure from traditional methods in the 
future, if there are any. 

In modern psychological literature several phases of this subject 
present themselves to us, viz., its particular prominence, the theoret- 
ical implications this emphatic consideration of the subjective has 
for psychology as a science, the evident shortcomings or oversights 
in recent analysis and experimentation, the nature of the results of 
experimentation and reported investigation to date, the peculiar 
difficulties presented in a study of the affective processes, and the 
most profitable suggestions one may adopt as methods of dealing 
with the problem. 

As to the relative importance in psychological interest of the 
affective phases of consciousness, to which the term feeling should 
be strictly limited, nothing need be said. Titchener's World's Fair 
address fully emphasizes this, and President Hall has observed for 
us that the prominent place occupied in turn by the intellectual and 
by the volitional is giving place to feeling, 'which is now on the 
docket. ' 

5 Encyclopedia Britannica, article on ' Taboo.' 

1 Paper read at the meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
New York, December 27-29, 1906. 



